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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
| eon Washington all sorts of rumors come as to the choice 
the President will make for Chief Justice. At the beginning 
of the week it was settled by the correspondents that the choice 
had fallen’on Senator George Gray, of Delaware; at this writing, 
Minister Phelps, in the language of the turf,—made highly re- 
spectable, of course, by English usage,—" has the call.” 

It seems idle to discuss these rumors with much detail. Mr. 
Cleveland’s choice probably lies between the two men, and 
neither is by any means an ideal Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Gray,—whom some of the New 
York journals now comically term “Judge” Gray,—is a young 
lawyer, of respectable legal requirements. He has never been on 
the bench of any court, high or low. He is not a broad man, but 
one of narrow constitutional and political views, as is inevitable 
from the fact that he has been a faithful and admiring pupil at the 
knee of Mr. Bayard, whose tutelage certainly never would turn 
out a broad-minded graduate. But Mr. Gray is a man of integ- 
rity, proud of an honorable descent, devoted to his country, and 
not, we believe, a “corporation lawyer” to any serious degree. 
He would make, in the main, a steady, straightforward, service- 
able judge, and if nominated for an Associate vacancy, the objec- 
tion to him would not be so great. 

That Mr. Phelps is a stronger man than Mr. Gray we think 
fairly certain, though it is true that he has furnished but few data 
to judge him by. He was literally unknown tothe country when 
Mr. Cleveland appointed him to London, and his service there has 
not been brilliant. So far as age is concerned, he seems somewhat 
more fit to be put over the heads of the able and experienced 
judges of the Court, than the junior Senator from Delaware, and 
if his legal abilities are equal to the estimate given of them by 
Senator Edmunds and others from northern New England, it is 
probable that he may be fair material for the Chief Justiceship. 





But neither of these men, nor any other whom Mr. Cleveland 
will appoint, think as Judge Waite thought concerning the consti- 
tutional and political questions which reach the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mr. Gray’s training in the Delaware school is 
as bad, in some aspects, as it is possible for an American to have, 
and Mr. Phelps’s attitude of habitual opposition to the clean and 
fair Republicanism which Justin 8. Morrill and George F. Ed- 
munds have so long typified, hardly marks him as one much in sym- 
pathy with the course of American affairs since 1860. Whoever 
may be nominated for the vacant high place, there will be little 
room for lively satisfaction. 





THE death of Mr. Conkling closes a tragic chapter. Strong, 
aggressive, domineering, courteous in outward manner but vehe- 
ment in inward purpose, his command of the politics of the one 
State whose shifting currents make its great vote so terrible a 
power in American politics, set him in the front rank of national 
affairs. Ten years ago his death would have caused a great gap. 
No other man overtopped him excepting General Grant. But he 
fell a victim to the Spoils system in one way as distinctly as did 
Mr. Garfield in another. The horrible shot of the miserable as- 
sassin took bis life as much as it did that of the President. 

This is not the time, as he lies unburied, to discuss these things 
at length. But the tragic elements which are grouped around his 
public life, like those which were connected with the fatal feud of 
Hamilton and Burr, exist in the history of the country, and will 
not “down.” Mr. Conkling was a fearless man, scornful of tricks, 
clean of corruption at first hand; and since his departure it is 
more easy and more grateful to dwell on such particulars. He 





had many admiring friends, and the kindest of tributes have come 
to his sick bed from political opponents,—proving that, after all, 
there are influences which unite men in the end, whatever interests 
may have divided them during the struggles of life. 





On Tuesday, the majority of the House having surrendered to 
the minority by postponing the Direct Tax bill, the way was clear 
for the introduction and discussion of the revenue bill of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Mr. Mills opened the discussion in a 
long speech, which displayed a notable want of information upon 
both the principles of political economy and the facts of economic 
history. He asserted, in the face of the revision and reduction of 
duties in 1883, that we still are living under the Tariff necessitated 
by the war, with duties on imports high enough to compensate the 
internal revenue duties on home manufactures, which have been 
repealed for years past. ‘“‘ The war taxes on clothing, food, and 
implements of labor remain, and every effort to bring them down 
to a peace basis has been resisted step by step and defeated.” He 
pleaded for the poor man who paid one hundred per cent. on his 
clothing,—which never was so good and cheap as now,—and he de- 
nied that the poor man’s wages could be affected by Protection, 
since wages varied in different parts of the country while the 
Tariff was the same for all. It did not seem to occur to Mr. Mills 
that wages are lowest in those parts of the country in which 
slavery and rebellion kept the Tariff from effecting the diversifi- 
cation of industry, and that they have risen there since these ob- 
stacles were removed. He quoted tables of statistics, which evi- 
dently had been furnished him by some Free Trade worker too late 
for him to master their contents, as some of his statements told 
heavily against himself. Here and there he condescended to bits 
of especial demagogery, as when he said that in 1883 the internal 
revenue tax was taken off playing-cards, and twenty per cent. put 
on imported Bibles. There is a duty on playing-cards five times 
as high as on Bibles, and the duty on the latter was neither begun 
nor increased in 1883. Certainly nobody is oppressed by it. The 
price of Bibles probably does not much interest Mr. Mills’s con- 
stituents, as those of them who can read have been furnished with 
Bibles gratuitously or nearly so by the American Bible Society, at 
the expense of the Northern people. But if they want to buy 
any, they will find that that Society, which chiefly benefits by the 
duty, sells them cheap enough for any reasonable person. The 
duty on playing-cards may be of more interest in Texas. 





Mr. KELLEY, representing the minority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, replied in an able and characteristic speech. 
Taking up the line of argument of Mr. Carey’s work, “ The Slave 
Trade, Domestic and Foreign,” (1853), he showed the inward re- 
lation between the Free Trade policy of the Old South and its 
support of slavery, and insisted that the bill is an anachronism in 
its relation to the present industrial status of the country. This 
the Free Trade papers sagely call “‘ waving the bloody shirt.” It 
seems to be forbidden to any Republican to attempt to draw any 
lesson from the past history of the country, or to make any allu- 
sion to the fact that we are not so unfortunately situated as we 
once were. Taking up the bill analytically, Mr. Kelley showed 
that Mr. Mills’s assertion that a return to a Free Trade policy would 
leave nine-tenths of our manufacturing industries intact, was pal- 
pably false. This bill would put an end to great numbers of such 
industries, and diminish the employment and reduce the wages of 
labor. For his part he would make no change in the Tariff which 
would not tend to promote the development of our natural re- 
sources and diminish our dependence upon foreign sources of sup- 
ply, and thus increase the wealth, power, and dignity of the 
country. 
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Mr. Kelley’s course with regard to the preparation of a Re- 
publican bill has seemed to us so wrong and unwise, that we 
could not take up his speech without some degree of prejudice. 
But its excellence is such as to dissipate such feelings, and com- 
mand our admiration throughout. For some weeks past the Free 
Trade papers have been discounting the effects of his speech and 
those of Mr. McKinley and Mr. Reed by,contrasting these gentle- 
men with such financial giants as Mr. Mills and his followers. 
Perhaps they will find that these veterans in the good cause, with 
the support of the new speakers on the same side who have come 
into the House, will be quite equal to the task of defending our 
national policy. It is notable that while the Republicans ail lis- 
tened to Mr. Mills, the Free Traders among the Democrats began 
to thin out from Mr, Kelley’s audience when he warmed to his 
work. 





THE substantial unanimity of the Republican majority in the 
Senate in opposition to the Cleveland-Carlisle-Mills policy of 
dealing with the Tariff, comes out in the series of speeches from 
East and West,in which they dissect the President’s message with 
frequent though not formal reference to the revenue bill of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. If only some Republican Sena- 
tor would take the floor as a Tariff reformer (i. e. reducer), how 
happy the minority would be. But they cannot count on even Mr. 
Riddleberger when it comes to a vote on that issue. Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Hiscock, Mr. Edmunds, and all the rest of the Senators who 
were thought the weakest in this matter are fairly in line with 
the rest. 

East and West showed their substantial agreement in the 
speeches of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Morrill. The latter has just cel- 
ebrated his seventy-eighth birth-day, but seems as hale and hearty 
as on that memorable day, a few weeks before the firing on Fort 
Sumter, when the Morrill tariff passed the Senate, and the coun- 
try, in spite of the losses to be sustained in the Civil War, entered 
upon acareer of national prosperity and industrial growth without 
example in the history of mankind. As the House had passed the 
same law a year before, when nobody believed that war was im- 
pending, it is most unjust to call the measure a “ War Tariff.” 
But it was a measure most conducive to the success of the war, as 
it did more than any single measure of military preparation to 
place the country in a posture of defense, whatever might come. 





In the Senate the debate on the Dakota bill has been the chief 
theme; but there is not much room for debate on it. It is true 
that such a speech as Mr. Turpie, of Indiana, made against it 
furnishes an opportunity to correct a great many mis-statements, 
and that Mr. Spooner made a good defense of the people of the 
Territory in reply to Mr. Butler’s constitutional objections. But 
the subject is rapidly passing into the condition of thrice threshed 
straw, and awakens regret that the rules of the Senate make no 
provision for closing the debate. 

A writer in the New York Tribune of last Tuesday,—Mr. L. 
Bradford Prince, formerly a prominent man in New York affairs,— 
makes a strong plea for the admission of New Mexico as a State. 
He reminds us that very few of those who remember Mexican 
rule remain, the territory having been forty years a part of the 
United States. And he speaks very highly of the character of the 
Mexico-Spanish residents, declaring that they are not clannish, 
that they have established a good school system, and that justice 
is well administered under the jury system. He ‘is able to con- 
trast them very favorably with the restless and often lawless ele- 
ments which have poured into other mining territories but never 
have got the upper hand in this. And as for the report that the 
“Mormons” would control the Territory, he declares that the 
whole number of those people in the Territory would not fill a re- 
spectable village, and that no class detests Mormonism more 
heartily than do the Roman Catholic majority of New Mexico. 
He reminds us that New Mexico was about to apply for admission 
asa State in 1850, when Mr. Clay’s Compromise bill forestalled 





the application; and that she came near to being admitted in - 


1876. 

We think it but fair to quote this statement, as we have 
spoken of the people of the Territory in a rather disparaging way. 
But we want still farther information. How large a proportion 
of the New Mexicans are villagers of Indian blood, who vote as 
they are bidden by wealthier Spanish neighbors, or their priests ? 
What are the statistics of school attendance and of illiteracy? 
The Territory does not appear in the national reports on educa- 
tion. How are the elections conducted,—after the Mexican 
fashions or the American? What kind of laws do the territor- 
ial legislature pass? What security is there for religious equality 
after the State has secured the right to do as it pleases with the 
public school fund? These are points which occur to Americans 
generally, when it is proposed to create a State in which the Latin 
race and speech predominate in the proportion of four to one. 
Even Louisiana has not been a satisfactory State at any time in its 
history under American rule. 





THE House has shown good sensein refusing to allow the 
River and Harbor bill to be rushed through as a whole without 
debate under a suspension of the rules. If the whole measure 
had been prepared by engineering experts in the service of the 
government, it might have been contended with some show of 
reason that the House hardly could improve the measure, and 
should either accept or reject it. But this is true only of a part 
of its proposals. The rest are based on the recommendations of 
irresponsible engineers, who naturally are governed more or less 
by considerations of local interest and even possibly of personal 
advantage. We fully believein the propriety of making large ap- 
propriations for the purpose. The expenditures made by the 
English government on the short coast of Great Britain far exceed 
American appropriations up to date for both rivers and harbors, 
England having none of the latter worth speaking of. The same 
is true of France and in a measure of Germany. But the greater 
the need the less the justification for throwing away public money 
on works which will be of no benefit to any one, in order that 
Congressmen may go home and tell their constituents how much 
they got for their districts. Indeed it would bea measure of econ- 
omy to organize a national engineering corps to take charge of the 
whole matter, and to accept their negative recommendations as 
final. The outcry against any bill whatever generally centres in 
New York. Yet Mr. 8. 8. Cox certainly expressed the feeliug of 
his constituents and his townsmen generally, when he based his 
opposition to the bill on the consideration that New York was not 
given enough. 





INSTEAD of considering the bill to authorize the purchase of 
bonds with the surplus, with the Senate’s silver amendment, the 
House has passed a joint resolution to the effect that in the judg- 
ment of Congress the power already exists to make such purchase 
under the law of 1881. We hope some one has conferred with 
the President and ascertained that this will satisfy him. What he 
asked was not an expression of opinion from Congress, but defi- 
nite legal authority. He professes to distrust the authority con- 
ferred in 1881, because it was conveyed in a clause of an appropri- 
ation bill. No joint resolution can remove that distrust, if it be 
genuine. Nothing but definite and fresh legislation can dispose 
of the difficulty in a logical way. The Constitution confers no 
power on any Congress to interpret the acts of its predecessors, 
It bestows that power on the courts. The law vests a provisional 
power of that kind in the Department of Justice, whose head is 
the President’s official legal adviser as to the meaning of the laws. 

We regret that this way of proceeding is not logical, for it 
would be a good thing if the matter could be settled by some ac- 
tion which would steer clear of the silver question. But will the 
silver men, who are a majority in both House and Senate acqui- 
esce in the substitution of a joint-resolution for the bill? Their 
appetite is whetted for legislation to increase government pur- 
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chases of silver, so as to make money more plentiful and cheap in 
the South and West. Perhaps it should be cheaper and more 
plentiful there ; but this is not a wise choice of means to that end. 





THE Louisiana election resulted as we expected. 
Orleans by the defiant self-assertion of the Independent Demo- 
crats fraud and force were both held in check, and the ticket 
nominated by the Young Men’s Democratic Association, (and sup- 
ported by the Republicans), was elected by a large majority. 
Outside of the city there was no election in any proper sense of 
the word, and Nicholls, the Democratic candidate for governor, 
is said to have sixty or seventy thousand majority. It might just 
as well be called a million. In the upper parishes, to which notice 
was given by the Shreveport newspaper that a large majority for 
Nicholls was wanted, the returns are not merely farcical but lu- 
dicrous in their evidence of fraud, one parish,—Rapides,—being 
reported as giving 7,000 majority for Nicholls. And this is Gov- 
ernor McEnery’s “ fair vote’’! 

The result in New Orleans is good. But it means simply 
a greater decency and order in municipal affairs: it implies noth- 
ing whatever as to national politics. In the election for President 
the vote of the South is an alien and arbitrary element, not pro- 
ceeding from an expression of the people. In the Free States 
alone is there an “ election.” 





THE Ohio Convention has given its emphatic endorsement to 
Mr. Sherman, as it has been expected todo. The leading Repub- 
licans were present and were unanimous as to the propriety of the 
course, and there is no reason to believe that there is any such res- 
ervation or infidelity in their avowals as has been persistently 
charged by those inimical to Mr. Sherman. Especially Governor 
Foraker denounced this charge, and asserted his entire loyalty to 
the course adopted. 

The delegates from Georgia have been chosen and are said to 
be for Mr. Sherman. There is no appearance of a break in the 
friendliness which that section undoubtedly feels for him. 

In Indiana the district delegates were chosen this week. In 
twelve districts, the conventions adopted resolutions of instruc- 
tion for General Harrison; in the remaining one the delegates 
were personally pledged to his support. The thirty votes of that 
State at Chicago will be heartily of one mind and purpose. 





IN Virginia the opposition to Mr. Mahone’s leadership of the 
Republican party takes definite shape. Mr. John Sergeant Wise 
aud others have addressed a circular to the Republican of the 
State, urging them to choose delegates to the State Convention, 
who will help to overthrow the faction now in control of the 
party’s organization. The Republicans of Virginia were handed 
over to Mr. Mahone in 1884 by the National Convention. The 
elements in that Convention which ought to have opposed him,— 
Mr. George W. Curtis and his Independent friends, for instance— 
welcomed him with open arms because he was opposed to Mr. 
Blaine. After the defeat of that year, he relapsed into comparative 
quiescence and the direction of the Congressional contests of 
1886 fell to younger and more trustworthy men. Partly for this 
reason the Republicans gained five districts and had a hand- 
some majority on the total result. This roused Mr. Mahone to a 
fresh effort to secure the senatorship by fighting for the legislature 
in 1887, with the result that in the campaign conducted by him 
the Republican majority disappeared, the Democrats held the 
legislature, and the party was again disheartened. The 
chances for 1888 depend very much on Mr. Mahone’s beingscom- 
pelled—as he cannot be persuaded—to take a back seat. To the 
average white citizen of Virginia he is a nehushtan, and no im- 
portant support from even the new Protectionists and Old Whigs 
need be expected while he is the ‘ Boss” of the Republican or- 
ganization. 





A CORRESPONDENT at Indianapolis, ‘“ E. T. A,” traversing the 
inferences drawn from the Free Trade assault made some time 


In New: 





since by Judge Gresham’s appointee and associate, Mr. Fishback, 
upon Congressman Peele, calls our attention to the fact that the 
News, which published the articles, and which he says is a very 
rabid Free Trade newspaper, now advocates the nomination of 
General Harrison for President. We do not understand “E. T. 
A.” to say that this latter fact exculpates Judge Gresham and his 
entourage from the mischief of the articles in the News, but simply 
to argue that whoever has the support of that paper must be un- 
sound on Protection. We remark upon this, in perfect candor, 
that if (1) General Harrison was conspicuously praised by the 
Free Trade newspapers of the country (and not merely by one, at 
his own home); or (2) if he had never, by speeches, votes, or 
actions, placed himself on record as a Protectionist ; we should 
decline to welcome him as a Republican candidate for President, 
this year. And we will add that if—in opposition to what unfor- 
tunately is the fact,—Judge Gresham, by his writings, by his 
speeches, by his acts in Mr. Arthur’s Cabinet, had proven himself 
a friend of Protection, we should have praised him, then, and 
now, for the fact. No one can say that THE AMERICAN does not 
salute and honor every public man who openly and honestly 
champions the interests of American industry. 





VARIOUS religious bodies have been protesting to the Pres- 
ident against the new rule which forbids the use of the native 
language in giving instruction to Indians upon the reservations. 
It is a fair presumption that the people who have devoted them- 
selves, at much personal sacrifice, to this work of civilizing and 
christianizing the Indians, know their own business at least as well 
as Mr. Atkins, and that they have the assimilation of the red men 
to the white man’s social methods as much at heart ashe. Yet 
he had absolutely forbidden the use of the Indian language in 
even those schools on the reservations to whose support the gov- 
ernment contributes nothing, and had prohibited its use not only 
in teaching but in social worship. Mr. Cleveland was able to say 
to the delegations which waited on him that the rule had been re- 
laxed to an extent which he thought should satisfy them. But if 
so they are easily satisfied. Even as relaxed by confining it to 
the schools partly supported by the government it isa grossly 
unfair restriction upon the educational work. When these schools 
were begun, and the money of the bodies represented was invested 
in them, it was understood that they would be at liberty to exer- 
cise their judgment as to such matters. They have spent money 
in training teachers in the Indian language and in preparing text- 
books. Now they are commanded to renounce all these results 
and address their students only in a foreign tongue,—thus vastly 
increasing their labor and diminishing its effectiveness. 





In the New York Legislature the struggle for High License 
proceeds in the Senate under difficulties. There are 21 Republi- 
can and 11 Democratic senators. But on its final passage the bill 
must have a majority of the whole, or 17 votes. Sixteen are al- 
ready secure, all of them Republicans, but there are five other Re- 
publicans who cannot be counted on. Of these four voted against 
passing the bill to a third reading, and the fifth was absent. Had 
he voted in the negative there would have been a tie. The bill 
will come up for final action in about a week. Should none of the 
five Republicans come to its support, it will be defeated, as the 
Lieutenant-Governor is a Democrat and will have the casting vote. 
Mr. Russell, of Albany, and Mr. Sweet, of Seneca, are the only sena- 
tors of the five of whom there isany hope. Mr. Sweet has not spo- 
ken against the bill, and Mr. Russell has avoided voting against it. 

Some of the five are moved by the fear of what the Germans 
in their districts will do. One pleads that his constituents grow 
barley, and others are interested in the beer business. If the law 
were for the suppression of béer-drinking, there would be more co- 
gency in this narrow logic. But it is not in evidence that High 
License will prevent either the brewing or the drinking of beer in 
any great degree. It will tend to weed out the smaller and more 
objectionable, places, and to increase the revenue from the traffic. 
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Of course the Prohibitionists do not like it. The Wyoming Con- 
ference telegraphed to the Senate that the Methodist Church dis- 
approves of all license laws, and protests against the passage of 
this one. 





IN our own city the third batch of wards, covering the area 
from Vine street to Girard avenue, has been disposed of by the 
decisions of the judges. Of 579 applications in six wards, which 
have at present 987 saloons, only 184 were granted, while 395 
were refused. This is even more severe than the treatment of the 
down-town wards. Instead of alittle over 25 per cent. of the old 
number of saloons, less than 20 per cent. will be allowed to go on. 
It was asserted with great confidence that the opposite would be the 
result, and that the down-town wards would be found to have re- 
ceived the roughest handling. There is no doubt that the judges 
in these cases acted on just the same principles, and that fewer 


saloons have been spared because fewer deserved to be. 
Those refused, and especially those of American nativity, are 


determined to offer the utmost resistance in their power to the 
enforcement of the law. They have formed an association for 
that purpose, and three lines of action have been indicated. The 
first is to go on selling without a license after the first day of May. 
That course we may leave to Mayor Fitler. The second is to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court against “ the arbitrary rulings ” of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions against their applications. As the law 
vests nearly an absolute discretion in the lower court, and as the 
judges have heard and considered every application, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in similar applications from counties in the 
interior of the State do not promise any relief on that line. The 
third is to form an alliance with the Democrats, and elect a legis- 
lature pledged to repeal the Brooks law. As three-fourths, if 
not four-fifths the rejected applicants belong to that party already, 
and as no public grievance is caused by closing some places while 
quite enough are left, the accession to the Democracy is not likely 
to be great enough to revolutionize the legislature. 





THE most importaut addition to the public conveniences of 
Philadelphia which has been offered for years is now proposed by 
the Reading Railroad, in the extension of its tracks over an ele- 
vated way into the business centre of the city at Market street. 
The plans of the extension have been drawn, the property which 
it will occupy has been mostly secured by amicable purchase, and 
there is now nothing needed but the formal approval of the City 
Councils. To secure this an ordinance was introdnced this week, 
and it can hardly be imagined that any serious delay or hindrance 
will be thrown in the way of so great and desirable an improve- 
ment. It is true that a “ protest” against it has been framed and 
made public by some citizens, but this is to be expected. No 
public improvement in Philadelphia, however valuable, has been 
without its earnest opponents. 





GOVERNOR HILu of New York has been placed in a very un- 
pleasant light by the discovery that he accepted $10,000 for the 
campaign fund of the State election in 1885 from a firm to which 
he afterwards awarded the contract for building the new aqueduct, 
although they were not ‘“‘ the lowest responsible bidders ” by $50,- 
000. The help was not in the shape of a direct contribution but a 
note drawn by the contractor (Mr. John O’Brien), and endorsed 
by Gov. Hill, not drawn by Gov. Hilland endorsed by Mr. O’Brien 
without his knowledge, as the governor alleges in his explanation 
of the affair. He pleads in mitigation that Mr. O’Brien had a 
right to contribute in this way, as he was chairman of the State 
Committee. But he has not been able to satisfy the public that 


these advances had nothing to do with the favors afterwards shown 
to Mr. O’Brien’s firm in the matter of the contract. 

This news probably will not grieve Mr. Cleveland as much as 
it ought. By this exposure in a Republican newspaper, The Press, 
Gov. Hill’s aspirations to the Democratic nomination for the pres- 
idency have been a good deal weakened, to the gain of the whole 
country. Better Cleveland than Hill, 








THE dispute between our consul at Tangier and the govern- 
ment of Morocco brings to public attention the anomalous condi- 
tion of our diplomatic relations with the non-Christian nations. 
The theory is that the citizens of Christian nations, when residing 
abroad, must not be submitted to the oppression of such a code as 
the Shariat, which is in force with as absolute an authority as the 
Koran in all Moslem countries. So we invest our consuls with 
complete jurisdiction over American citizens and exempt them 
from the jurisdiction of the courts of the country. Then come 
subjects of these Moslem rulers, generally either Jews or Christ- 
ians, and obtain this same exemption by being naturalized as citi- 
zens of Christian powers. This is done by a short term of resi- 
dence required by the naturalization laws, and the native of Mo- 
rocco, or Egypt, or Palestine, goes back to his native country 
armed with complete protection against the authority of his sov- 
ereign. As soon as his sons come of age, they also are American 
citizens, and so of his grandsons and great-grandsons ad infinitum. 
It is true that the law does not specify any remoter descendants 
than sons, but Dr. Selah Merritt, former consul at Jerusalem, de- 
clares that no such limitation exists in practice. ‘I should like,” 
he writes to the Boston Journal, ‘to see the consul who would 
dare to do it in Jerusalem. The Jews would turn Constantinople 
and Washington upside down with their protests against that 
consul, by their demand for what they considered their rights.” 
In this way we construct an American population on African or 
Asiatic soil, not a soul of whom ever has seen America or ever 
means to see it, or knows enough of the English language to bless 
himself. None of them have passports. Many of them settle 
their disputes with each other and other natives with sticks and 
stones in primitive fashion, relying on American “ protection.” 
The consul has to certify to their rights, although there is no reg- 
istration or other documentary evidence, and the Turkish govern- 
ment politely acquiesces in the claim. 

In Morocco they seem to have reached an additional refine- 
ment by extending this protection to persons appointed as the 
agents of these nominal “ citizens.” It is over the imprisonment 
of two such “agents,” not themselves citizens, that the present 
dispute has arisen. The Morocco government very naturally 
wants some specified limit to the number of these “agents.” 
Shall the few scores of American “ citizens” be free to move the 
whole population of the Sultanate from under its jurisdiction by 
bestowing the name of “ agents ” on them? 





THAT preposterous figure of French affairs, the General Bou- 
langer, has now been elected to the French National Assembly, the 
department of the North, (extending from Calais south-eastward 
along the Belgian border), having given him 172,000 votes out of 
247,000. By the time this paragraph is read, he will have taken 
his seat. Exactly what part he will play,—Bonaparte the Great, 
Napoleon the Little, Cataline, Monk, Aaron Burr, or what not,— 
nobody knows, for no one can feel sure how much steadiness and 
sense the other French leaders will show. If the Republicans can 
lay aside their factional quarrels enough to think, for once, of the 
general good, they can prevent Boulanger from doing much mis- 
chief. And, on the other hand, if they do not unite, the couse- 
quences will pretty certainly be a general shipwreck. 





THE condition of the German Emperor has again grown 
alarming, and now it looks as if the fatal termination might be 
near at hand. This seems to forebode calamity for Germany, and 
probably for Europe, but no one can predict with certainty the 
course of events. 
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MR. LOWELL AS A “SPURIOUS JEREMIAH.” 


_— conduct of human affairs by epigram, formerly the em- 

ployment of Mr. Wendell Phillips, seems to have fallen to 
Mr. James Russell Lowell. Of course, there is a difference. Mr. 
Lowell’s epigrams have a finer literary quality than had those of 
the great Abolitionist. They are the work of an intellect in 
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which subtlety tends to undermine force to such a degree that the 
critics have begun to compare him to Donne and Cowley. And 
they lack that breadth of humanitarian sympathy which redeemed 
Mr. Phillips’s worst freaks,such as his Phi Beta Kappa Oration in 
defense of the Nihilists, from being the expression of either per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy or class prejudice. Mr. Phillips was a man 
who took to his heart every oppressed people and cause, who be- 
lieved in his own country and its future, and whose sarcasms were 
the outflow of a great heart. Mr. Lowell’s lack this moral back- 
ground and they are the work of an acute, badly-informed, but 
brilliant intellect. 

In his speech before the Reform Club of New York last week, 
Mr. Lowell illustrated all of these qualities of mind. His brilliancy 
was beyond question. Even those who most dissented from his 
statements and best knew the groundlessness of his charges, must 
have been impressed with the felicity of some of his epigrams. 
Granting the real situation to be that which existed before the 
speaker’s mind, nothing could be better than the keenness with 
which he cut at the evils he depicted. But the want at once of 
sound information and of any consistent political philosophy was 
most apparent. Mr. Lowell does not know what is the condition 
of his own country. He does not know,—beyond a few general 
maxims, which are “ in the air,”—what is the guidance needed by 
any country. This is the simple truth. 

His picture of the condition of our politics, in justification of 
the existence of the Mugwump party, was painted in the darkest 
colors. The country is far on the way to “ eternal smash,” and its 
only salvation is the existence of a class which holds aloof from 
both parties and criticises both. We produce no great men, or, if 
we have any, they have no chance of coming to the front. From 
this we infer that Mr. Cleveland does not loom so large before Mr. 
Lowell’s imagination, as on that occasion when he saw in him the 
only American since Lincoln. Perhaps the fact that this was not 
an after-dinner speech helped him toa more exact estimate of the 
President. But at any rate the only great men left us are those 
who have no chance of playing any part in political life. The 
chief evidence of this seems to be that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
and those of Prince Bismarck are better reported than any speech 
in Congress. The reason is very obvious. We have'no such ugly 
problems, growing out of age-long injustice as the Irish question, 
and none which commands such attention throughout the world, 
The only approach to such a problem is the oppression and dis- 
franchisement of the negro voter in the South. Mr. Sherman’s 
speeches on that point were as widely and fully reported as any 
speeches of this generation. Mr. Lowell refers to those and sim- 
ilar speeches aa ‘“ the attempt by a portion of the Republicans to 
utilize passions which every true lover of his country should do 
his best to allay; by provoking into virulence again the happily 
quiescent animosities of the Civil War.” We presume this is what 
Mr. Lowell refers to in this very grave charge, because there is 
nothing else in the public utterances of the Republican party and 
its leaders to which this can be made to correspond in even the 
wildest misrepresentation of the facts. Mr. Lowell seems to have 
read nothing of these speeches which were reported for him. He 
seems to have taken his notion of them from the editorials of his 
favorite newspapers, in which Mr. Sherman was described as 
“ waving the bloody shirt.”” Butin truth neither Mr. Sherman nor 
Mr. Hoar nor any other man to whom the party looks for light 
and leading, has been harking back to the issues of the Civil War. 
They protested against the iniquity of to-day, by which the South- 
ern States hold fast to their full representation in Congress, while 
disfranchising a large proportion of their people, in defiance of 
the plain meainug of the Fourteenth Amendment. Does Mr. 
Lowell deny the fact? Mr. Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, says: 
“T should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended that 
there is either a fair poll or count of black votes in States: where 
there is a negro majority.” Is this fact, thus frankly admitted by 
an eminent Democratic journalist, one to which Republicans have 
no right to refer as the fruit of a system of outrage and terrorism 





and fraud? Do Mr. Lowell and his friends contemplate it with 
the entire indifference which is indicated by their entire silence ? 
There was a poet Lowell once, who wrote: 
““Where’er thy wildered crowd of brethren jostles, 
Where’er there lingers but a shade of wrong, 
There still is need of martyrs and apostles, 

There still are texts for never dying song.” 
For what songs have the wrongs of the disfarnchised freedman 
and the coerced Irishman furnished Mr. Lowell with texts? 

Mr. Lowell draws a picturn of the condition of American 
politics which makes such libels as those of Matthew Arnold ex- 
cusable. He adds: “It is admitted in all lands that matters have 
been growing worse and worse for the last twenty years, as it is 
in the nature of evil todo. It is publicly asserted that admission 
to the Senate of the United States is a marketable thing. I know 
not whether this be true or not; but is it not an ominous sign of 
the times that this has been asserted, and generally believed to be 
possible, if not probable? It is notorious that important elections 
are decided by votes bought with money, or by the more mis- 
chievous equivalent of money, places in the public service. What 
is even more disheartening, the tone of a large part of the press 
in regard to itis cynical and even jocular.” The explanation of 
all this is found in the last sentence. Mr. Lowell has been read- 
ing those cynical newspapers which his new political affiliations 
have put in his way, and has been taking their statements for gos- 
pel. We should be sorry to suspect him of habitually reading 
Puck, but the tone of his comments on the politics of his country 
suggests that organ. 

No, Mr. Lowell, it is not true that things are as bad as they 
were twenty years ago when you were a stalwart Republican 
comparing your political opponents to Benedict Arnold, and ex- 
pecting the country to ride rough shod over the South, whose sen- 
sibilities now must not be touched with the end ofa feather. We 
have made great advances since then, which owe very little to 
you and your friends. We have secured decent election laws and 
methods in nearly every Northern state. We have had a series 
of Congresses the purest in their personal character and the free- 
est from corrupt jobs, that the country ever has known. We have 
broken up rings which rode in power in every municipality of the 
country, and secured more effective government for most of 
our cities. We have sent more political criminals to the pen- 
itentiary than in any other twenty years of American history, and 
in most cases we have put a stop to the practices by which they 
flourished. 

If Mr. Lowell is not satisfied with the conduct of politics, 
neither is any one; yet its ‘‘ Bossism ” is less rampant now than 
in the years following the war’s close. There has been a marked 
growth of conscientious discrimination by voters, wherever the 
way has been opened for it by honest elections. In the United 
States Senate, if any members wrongfully have seats, it is not in 
some well known cases where the election of a Senator by cor- 
ruption was attempted, and defeated,—as in Ohio. If Mr. Lowell 
refers to the election of Senator Payne, or of Senator Turpie, 
these are cases for which Republicans at least are not responsible. 
But if Mr. Lowell is to take as serious signs of the times every- 
thing that cynical newspapers tell him, it is quite useless to deal 
with any series of charges he may put forward. The number 
will be infinite. 

That partisanship is too intense, that the devotion to mate- 
rial prosperity too strong in this country, that small men come 
too easily to the front, no wise man will deny. But when was it 
otherwise? Was it forty years ago in the era when Mr. Hosea 
Biglow wrote “Phe Pious Editor’s Creed,” or Mr. Increase D. 
©’Phace made' that speech in the caucus? Or was it when Hon. 
Preserved Doe addressed his friends in secret caucus twenty years 
later? Or had Mr. Biglow no reason to complain in 1866 that 
“the two-legged gab-machine is so plenty ” in House and Senate ? 
The truth is that Mr. Lowell can say nothing more bitter of the 
politicians of to-day than he has said of the politicians of the 
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past. And he only weakens the force of his testimony to high 
principle by making invidious comparisons, which well informed 
people know to be untrue, and which are set down to the same 
low motive he charges on the politicians,—the desire for a parti- 
san advantage. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


HE sudden death of Matthew Arnold from heart disease 
comes most inopportunely at a time when Americans are in a 
state of mild irritation over his latest criticism of our social con- 
ditions. Mr. Arnold has many friends in America and still more 
numerous admirers, whose sorrow for the personal loss, and the 
loss to English literature, will be tinged by regret that his last 
utterances about our country were apparently so ungracious. 
And yet it hardly is surprising that he spoke worse of America 
after this second visit than after the first. The truth is that he 
was visibly irritated by the condition of American opinion on 
English politics. Wherever he went he found a deepening and 
broadening sympathy for Ireland and for Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy, and even before his return to England he displayed 
his annoyance at American indifference to what he thonght the 
triumphant logic of the Unionist Liberals. 

His greatness lay so distinctly in the two fields of poetry and 
criticism that it is to be regretted that he wasted his energy in 
others, for whose cultivation he had no special fitness. The disci- 
ple of Wordsworth and of Goethe in poetry, and of Sainte-Beuve 
in criticism, he presented a combination of the two forms of liter- 
ary power only surpassed by Coleridge in modern literature. He 
may be said to have taught the English reviewers the true lines of 
their work, and showed them how to substitute an appreciative 
and sympathetic estimate of a whole work of literary art, and of 
its place in the historical development of thought, for the hap- 
hazard sort of comment and self-display which was the staple of 
current criticism. Less potent in its influence, and less worthy of 
equal influence, is his subtle, exquisite, but melancholy verse, in 
which, as Hazlitt said of another poet, there are found “ the 
sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, the languor of 
death ; calm contemplation and majestic pains.” His poetry is a 
critic’s poetry, without that abandon to the divine afflatus which 
characterizes the highest verse. And through it all runs the same 
undertone of weariness and sorrow with a world whose ideals 
surpass its possibilities, and the highest natures are doomed to 
suffer the most from its discords. 

As a theologian Mr. Arnold was original only in carrying into 
that province his fine critical powers, and that exqusite capacity 
for expression which make every book of his a thing by itself. 
The very statements which most startled and offended his read- 
ers, as his substitution of “‘ the power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness,’”’ was but a fresh attempt to escape from anthro- 
pomorphism in our conceptions of the divine. Not his substance, 
but his style carried his readers through the series of volumes he 
devoted to this difficult subject; and at the close he was obliged 
to confess that he had exercised no such influence upon contem- 
porary thought on either side as he had expected for the reward of 
his labors. Neither the Colensos nor the Shaftesburys would pay 
the least attention to his suggestions as to the right way to ap- 
proach the Bible, or to apprehend what is the essence of Christi- 
anity. 

In politics he was even more distinctly wasting great powers 
for purposes for which they never were meant. As unable to un- 
derstand or sympathize with the main currents that draw the van 
as if he had been a recluse in a hermitage, he spent his years in 
deploring the great movement of his time, and playing ‘“‘ the ele- 
gant and spurious Jeremiah” to a deaf generation. His critical, 


unsympathetic attitude prevented his ever becoming a social or 
political influence. His very power of felicitous expression be- 
came a hurt to his own aspirations for influence, because it tempt- 
ed him to epigrammatic sarcasms,{which were received as unpar- 
donable insults. A middle class Englishman, and really con- 





cerned for the diffusion of “lucidity,” in that class above all 
others, he earned its hatred to an extent which is intelligible after 
a perusal of his “ Friendship’s Garland,’”—the most offensive of 
all his books,—which is saying a great deal. 

Nor was he great as an educator. An admirable inspector of 
schools, he is said to have been, free from the officialism and ped- 
antry which generally attach to that office. But his chief efforts 
toward educational reform were in holding up to the admiration 
of his countrymen the really objectionable and inferior ideas of 
school and university life which prevail on the continent. 

On the whole, his critical work represents him at the best, 
and not below the best modern literature. Had he given to a 
great history of English literature the powers he spent on less 
congenial fields we should have been vastly more obliged to his 
life than we are. 








AFTER ALL, WHAT IS POETRY ?—IV. 


W E all know what poetry is; we recognize it at sight, however 

it may be disguised—all of us, that is, who are not color- 
blind in that direction. But to tell what poetry is is quite a differ- 
ent matter. A multitude of efforts to define it have been made, 
and yet itremains undefined. The latest interpretations are those 
quoted by Mr. Williams, in his interesting paper in THE AMERI- 
CAN of March 31st. Yet if it be sought to apply any of these to 
all the Protean phases in which poetry makes itself visible, we 
fear the cloak will prove too short to cover the form. Or if we 
weave the whole of them into a garment it seems likely that 
some portion of the divine image will remain unelothed. The 
form of the goddess is too mighty bo be covered by a dwarf’s 
cloak of words. 

It seems strange that poetry is so difficult to define. It ap- 
pears to stand out very definitely from the other thought entities, 
to be rounded and complete in itself; yet when we seek to grasp 
it, it escapes like water through our fingers, leaving but a fluid 
substratum where we imagined that we had to do with a solid 
substance. This is not the case with the other forms of literature, 
with history, biography, romance, philosophy, etc. What they 
are can be told in a paragraph, while a chapter seemsh ardly sufii- 
cient to tell what poetry is. 

Why is this the case? Is poetry in any proper sense a liter- 
ary entity? Is it not rather a mode of mutual expression, capa- 
ble of indefinite application; not a form in itself, but an element 
of all form, a subtle something which permeates all literature in 
which imagination has part, now concentrated until it shines like 
a star, now vanishing in vague diffusion ? 

To pursue this subject further it will be necessary to consider 
the characteristics of the intellect and its possibilities of expres- 
sion, since the divisions of literature must exist fundamentally as 
divisions of thought. The human intellect, so far as respects 
literary expression, is made up of three elements, namely, obser- 
vation, imagination, and reason; and literature naturally sepa- 
rates into three accordant provinces. For instance, history, 
description, inductive science, and the like, belong to the prov- 
ince of observation. They tell what has been seen or heard, what 
has entered the mind through the nerves of sensation. On the 
other hand deductive science, philosophy, and similar logical 
forms of literature, belong to the province of reason, and are 
strictly of mental birth; while fiction, in all the many forms it 
may assume, is the outgrowth of the imagination, the creative 
element of the intellect. 

But where, in this category, are we to place poetry? To 
which element of the intellect does it belong? The truth seems 
to be that it belongs to all of them. It has, indeed, been largely 
applied to the imaginative products of thought, but it fits itself as 
readily to those of reason and of observation, and it is easy to find 
traces of its presence in every domain of literature. It is a cap 
that will set on every head, a coat that may be made to fit every 
form. We cannot then justly speak of a poetic literary domain, 
but should rather speak of the poetic method of thought, in con- 
trast to the prosaic. This is not fully the case, it is true. There 
is a poetic domain, but there is much poetry that dwells beyond 
its borders. In the finer forms of metrical expression the poetic 
method is so concentrated as to stand out almost as a distinct en- 
tity. We lose sight in a measure of the groundwork of fiction, 
reasoning, or observation to which it is applied, and behold only 
the poetic coloring which gives beauty to the substratum of prose. 
Yet the groundwork is ever there, and the poetry is only itscolor- 
ing, often intangible yet always beautiful. 

If poetry, then, is but a method of thought, what are the 
characteristics and purposes of this method ; what other methods 
are there, and how shall they be distinguished from one another? 
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It need scarcely be said that the main, perhaps the only, purpose 
of the poetic method is to please. It is intended to add beauty of 
form and color to the dry bones of thought, to invest with a charm 
of manner, sentiment, imagery, harmony, etc., that which would 
have precisely the same meaning without it, but would be devoid 
of the attraction which poetry gives. How slight and yet how 
strong a thing it is may be shown by an apposite illustration. It 
would be difficult to quote from Coleridge a couplet that has elicited 
more admiration than 

“A lady very fair to see, 

Beautiful exceedingly.” 

But if, in some abnormality of the intellect, the poet had reversed 
the two words of the last line, and written “ exceedingly beauti- 
ful,” what mortal soul would have ever seen a spark of poetry in 
it? All the meaning would be retained, but gone would be the 
inimitable charm of the manner, that something with wings, 
which no one can take in his hand and show to the world, but 
which drops beauty as it flies. 

In the couplet above given it is the melody which constitutes 
the poetry. Others might be quoted to show that feeling, imagery, 
elevated sentiment, the charm of rhyme and rhythm, and those 
graces of expression which render prose agreeable, are alike of 
poetic birth, and must all be included in any interpretation which 
seeks to define that intellectual method which we name the poetic. 

Let us look at the subject more closely. The mind has two 
distinet methods of intellectual expression, one of which we may 
call the scientific, the other the poetic. In general literature, in- 
deed, these are combined until it is not easy to separate them. 
Into this phase more of the poetical element enters, into that 
more of the scientific, and their diversities of combination are num- 
berless. Only from the rigidly scientific treatise is all poetic grace 
eliminated. Only in the most charmingly-conceived poem does 
the rigidity of fact disappear beneath the beauty of expression. 
These are the poles of thought, between which lies a broad field 
in which their elements mingle and combine until it is often as im- 
possible to separate them as to decompose chemical compounds. 

The purpose of the poetic method is to please; that of the 
scientific method is to instruct: these are the two main purposes 
of mental expression, and in carrying them out the mind pursues 
different paths, or enters into widely removed phases or conditions. 
It has its scientific and its poetic aspect, and by placing in contrast 
these aspects we may perhaps be able to indicate the characteris- 
tics of each. 

Science seeks to instruct. To do so properly it must bring itself 
to the level of facts, and place itself in a condition to observe 
those facts accurately, and to reason on them logically. For this 
purpose the mind must free itself from all emotion ; it must be 
cool, observant, ready to distinguish the minutest detail of fact, to 
compare and eliminate with the keenest logical discrimination, 
until it is conversant with things and principles in their precise re- 
lations. This ultimatum is seldom attained, but it is what science 
constantly aims at. It is hard to divest the mind of opinions, 
prejudices, feelings, sentiments, and these always stand in the 
way of scientific accuracy. Yet in every branch of observational 
and philosophical thought the mind must bring itself into this at- 
titude if it would avoid teaching what is untrue, and even in fic- 
tion an exact reproduction of the facts of society is necessary, and 
the mind needs to be scientifically alert in this direction, however 
warmly it seeks to lay a poetic charm on its delineations. 

Poetry is the antithesis of science. Science builds, poetry or- 
naments. The poetic mood is as warm as the scientific is cold, as 
devoted to the ornamental as science is to the base and bald in 
statement. It has no interest in details, but grasps nature in the 
mass. It has to do with the grace of the form as a whole, not 
with its anatomical elements. Instead of seeking to divest his 
mind of emotion, it is the poet’s task to cultivate the finer emo- 
tions, and in some cases even the grosser ones. He excites his 
own intellect, and endeavors to produce an accordant excitement 
in the minds of his readers, to throw them into the same frame as 
his own. He is essentially a dictator; his method is not that of 
argument, but of assertion; he seeks to carry his readers along 
with him down a rapid current of thought, and to prevent them 

rom halting to inquire into the elements of that thought. 

To the logic of science poetry presents a logic of its own dia- 
metrically different in character. Science deals with the actual re- 
lations of objects, poetry with their analogical relations. Science 
compares them point by point and distinguishes their real like- 
nesses and differences ; poetry deals only with their analogies, those 
ideal resemblances which are the basis of similes and metaphors. 
The poetic, indeed, is the ideal method of observation, as the sci- 
entific is the real. The poet has not the concentrated glance of the 
scientist. He looks at the world with open eyes, embraces the whole 
landscape in a single glance, and lets in all those side glimpses 
of more remote conditions which serve for illustration and enable 
him to light up his subject with the star rays of metaphor. 





All nature is alive to the pos He goes back in thought to 
those early conditions of the human mind in which even sticks 
and stones were supposed to have a soul and to move of their own 
volition. He constantly personifies. Some element from his own 
soul permeates everything he touches and gives it life and 
thought. Reform, progress, philosophy,—these words belong to 
the domain of facts, not to those of fancy. Science alone has to 
do with them. It devotes itself to the fact, without heed to the 
feeling, or sentiment; poetry to the sentiment and expression, 
without heed to the fact. The two together are necessary ele- 
ments of literature; one to give us the skeleton of thought, the 
pro to clothe that skeleton in flesh and breath into it the breath 
of life. 

It is not our purpose to offer a definition of poetry. It is too 
broad to be defined in a paragraph. Yet it seems safe to say that 
its purpose is to please, in’ distinction to the scientific purpose to 
instruct. It seeks to arouse emotion both in writer and reader, 
instead of to allay emotion, as in science. Prejudice, belief, and 
opinion, which are detrimental to science, are perfectly compati- 
ble with poetry. It never argues, but constantly dogmatises ; it 
has nothing to do with convincing but solely with pleasing. It 
gives a fictitious life to everything it touches, in opposition to sci- 
ence, which seeks to restrict life to its true province. It con- 
stantly generalizes, sees nature as a whole, not as a compound of 
discrete particulars, and endeavors to extract the element of 
beauty from all things, without heed to what remains, or to cover 
with a cloak of beauty the bare accuracy of scientific fact. Ina 
word, poetry is a- mode of intellectual expression, at every point 
in opposition to the scientific mode, and these together make up 
the method in which the mind reveals itself to the world ; science 
its basic element of form and fact, poetry the coat of many colors 
which covers with beauty the vigorous limbs of thought. 

CHARLES Morris. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE experience of foot travelers in our streets, like that of 
their class in other cities, grows more and more serious. Last 
week in a crush of street cars and wagons, on Market street, a 
well-known citizen suffered severe and dangerous injuries, and 
such an accident is liable to occur at many points throughout the 
city, atany time. The fact is that there is no general appreciation 
among drivers of wheeled vehicles of the fact that foot-goers have 
the first right to the use of the streets, or that their safety is to be 
carefully considered. The almost uniform practice of driversis to 
dash at a crossing without any care for those who may be upon it, 
and examples may often be observed where they even increase 
their speed as they approach it. At the points where there are po- 
licemen stationed to aid pedestrians, of course the case isimproved, 
and the dangers to them are lessened, but everywhere else they 
incur always more or less risk. It is quite time that the law on 
this subject was both expounded and enforced. 
* * * 


THE February number of the Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archzeology contains an article by Prof. E. Amélinean on the his- 
tory of the two sons of the Emperor Zeno. Mr. Robert Brown 
treats of the Ugro-Altaic numerals, and Rev. C. J. Ball gives a 
translation and commentary to the Phillips Cylinder of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II. 

* * * 

Mr. LOWELL says M. Thiers assented when he said the Ameri- 
can republic would last no longer than “ the ideas of the men who 
founded it would continue dominant.” Yet he singles out for es- 
pecial reprobation the idea of protection to home industry, in 
which M. Thiers was in hearty agreement with the founders of 
the Republic. Ofsome of his misrepresentations we have spoken 
elsewhere. But the theory which he stigmatizes as ‘‘ most hostile 
to the genius of our institutions” was held by every man who 
had a hand in shaping them, and was a main motive to their con- 
struction. 

* * * 

THE judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania may find 
some instruction in a part of Lord Coleridge’s address on “‘ The 
Laws of Property ” delivered before the Glasgow Judicial Society 
and printed in the April number of Macmillan’s Magazine. It is 
an admirable comment on the decision which set aside as uncon- 
stitutional the law forbidding payments by store-orders, or, as the 
English call them, “ truck-payments.” The Chief-Justice says: 

““T am certainly not so foolish as to attack freedom of con- 
tract, or to deny that, as a general rule, it is the soundest founda- 
tion for business relations between man and man. Nor do I ques- 
tion that, speaking generally, to interfere with it is mischievous 
and demoralizing, unjust against those against whom we interfere, 
and injurious to the manliness and self-reliance of those in whose 
apparent interest the interference is made. But freedom of con- 
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tract implies that both parties to it are really, and not nominally, 
free. There can be no free contract between a slave and his 
owner; none with a little child; none where one party to a so- 
called contract can impose upon, and the other party to it must 
accept it terms, however burdensome, however inherently unjust. 
Under the truck-system (I speak, I am sorry to say, from the evi- 
dence given before the last Truck Commission, and from the 
yearly reports of the inspectors of factories), it is possible to de- 
liver over men and women into a degrading, hopeless, life-long 
slavery, from which there is practically no escape, and against 
which there is practically no redress, by so arranging the payment 
of wages that a debt is created which can never be paid off, and 
the service is so hampered that it cannot be relinquished except 
at a sacrifice, always very serious, sometimes absolutely ruinous. 
The forms of free contract, however, are observed, and political 
economists of the doctrinaire order wax hot, and almost rise into 
eloquence in denouncing all attempts to relieve the modern slave, 
lest the sacrosanct principle of freedom of contract should be 
even in appearance violated.” 

Lord Coleridge probably would find it hard to believe that 
this maxim about freedom of contract was thought to furnish 
legal ground to set aside an anti-truck law, in a country and a 
State which repudiates the doctrine in its public policy. 








REVIEWS. 


MAxIMINA. By Don Armando Palacio Valdés. Translated from 
the Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell & Co. 

66 AXIMINA” may be called an idylof early married life ; and 
we know of noone save the great Tolstoi who surpasses this 
Spanish novelist in the grace and tenderness of the touch with 
which he depicts domestic scenes. Valdés has a reverence for the 
family and for the ideas which belong to the fireside ; for the calm 
and pure contentments of home, above all, for a good, sweet, true 
woman. Thus with his whole heart touched by the charm of 
Miguel’s child-wife, he presents her to us with all the freshness of 
a newly blown rose, its delicious petals drenched in early morning 
dew, just unfolding to the eye. We see the whole woman,—lov- 
ing, sensible, wise, adoring her husband, and humbly accepting his 
adoration with naive delight and surprise. Valdés has no pruder- 
ies; he likes to lift the veil just a trifle and to disclose here and 
there a hint of the thousand sweet discoveries and intimacies 
which lie along the path of bride and bride-groom, but what he 
shows is always delicate, sacred, and innocent. Maximina, from 
first to last, is as charming as she is good, and as good as she is 
charming, and one experiences a feeling of relief in reading about 
a heroine who is actually lovable. For authors go far, nowadays, 
to find their heroines, and too often offer us feminine creations 
whom we should decline to have for our mothers, our sisters, our 
friends,—above all, for our wives. “A novel according to my 
taste,” wrote Darwin, “does not come into the first class unless it 
contains some person one can thoroughly love, and if a pretty 
woman all the better.” He was far from being unique in this 
view of what is essential to fiction, but the fashion has lately been 
among authors to make a “study” of female monsters, whose 
mission, instead of being to inspire and charm and interfuse baser 
realities with spirituality, is quite the reverse; and love, under 
their influence, becomes anything rather than a noble passion. 

If Valdés had made all his novel as good as that part of it 
which relates to the married life of Miguel and Maximina, he 
would have left nothing to be desired, for his story offers unusual 
variety and scope, and the hero’s public career as an editor ought 
to balance his private personal existence at his fireside between 
his child and wife. The fault may lie in the crude and unsatis- 
factory condition of Spanish affairs, and the really meagre condi- 
tions of Spanish civilization. For although the author has made 
an effort to show not only the actual but the humorous side of 
Miguel’s newspaper business and his political aspirations, he is 
never quite successful: thereisno reality: Miguel, apart from his wife 
becomes a mere puppet, he carries no weight, and like all the men he 
comes in contact with, talks without conviction and does not get be- 
yond make-believes. In describing the various writers who contrib- 
ute to Miguel’s newspaper, the author no doubt makes a little fling 
at his own critics ; which shows that novelists suffer in Spain as else- 
where trom their reviewers. ‘‘ Rosa de t6 was very severe on au- 
thors and always felt it his duty to give them sound advice about 
the art which they practised. Time and time again he assured 
them that this thing was not human, that was not life-like, and 
the other was not in good form. He had a great deal to say about 
life which, in his opinion, no author knew anything about nor 
about women either. Only Rosa de té had a correct notion of the 
world and of woman’s heart.” As in the author’s former book, 
“Marquis of Pefialta,” there isa full background of contemporary life 
in Spain, and pleasant glimpses are offered of society in Madrid. 





The minor characters do not in general charm us, and the 
stock villain of the comedy, whose ambition is to compromise 
every woman oan whom his tarnishing eye looks with admira- 
tion, altogether bores us. But these are minor details; the real 
story is of Maximina and Miguel and the advent of their baby, 
and everything in connection with these chief characters is given 
with rare truth and charm. We should like to quote certain pas- 
sages had not Mr. Howells so recently in his Editor’s Study given 
them at full length. Nothing in literature except the married life 
of Kitty and Levin in “Anna Karénina”’ shows with such infinite 
tenderness the delicious miracle of a baby’s advent into this world. 
As to this English version, Mr. Dole always succeeds in givin 
spirit and vigor to his translations; he paraphrases boldly, an 
seeks English equivalents for foreign phrases; but we cannot con- 
sider his choice of epithets and exclamations always a happy one. 
To our thinking, a translation should either translate with abso- 
lute literalness, or else subordinate literalness to everything ex- 
cept giving the tone and spirit of the writer. Many phrases in 
the present book are so forced and so uncouth that they grate upon 
us. For example, a well-bred woman would hardly address a male 
acquaintance as ‘“‘ Man alive!” as is constantly done in these 
pages, and it would thus seem better either to give a rendering of 
a words of the original, or else drop the exclamation alto- 
gether. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW, WITH MATERIALS FOR A CODE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAw. By Leoni Levi, F.S. A., F.S.S., Professor 
of Commercial Law at King's College, London, etc. [The In- 
ternational Scientific Series: No. LX.] Pp. xii. and 346. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

So far as we know, this is the first discussion of international 
law by a scion of that international race, the Jews. For Prof. 
Levi, although now a Christian, is one of the many converts from 
Judaism who have been no discredit to either the faith they left 
or the faith they adopted. Prof Levi’s treatment of the subject 
takes shape and color from his previous labors in this field. He 
has been as prominent as Mr. David Dudley Field in our own 
country in his advocacy of an international code, as a means of 
checking the tendency to settle international disputes by force of 
arms. For our part, we do not set a very high value on an inter- 
national code, in the absence of an international judiciary to in- 
terpret it, and an international executive to enforce it. 

A chief defect of the book is one which unfits it for the place 
it holds in the International Series. It is written for English read- 
ers and no others. For instance, in the nearly forty pages of the 
third chapter on “ The Political Condition of States,” it is the 
diplomatic relations of these countries to the United Kingdom 
which is dwelt upon atlength. Asan example, it might be inferred 
from what is said of Siam that the French Republic, its neighbor 
in Cochin China, had no diplomatic relations with that govern- 
ment. And from what is said of Zanzibar, that Germany had 
none with it. So throughout the book there is an insular limita- 
tion to the author’s horizon which would not unfit it for use as a 
text-book in King’s College, but does unfit it for recognition as an 
international treatise. 

Another defect is seen at the very outset. The subjects of 
international law are never defined. The word “States” is 
used, and the list of such States in the third chapter might lead 
the reader to suppose that they were on an equality in this regard. 
But neither England nor any other power in Western Europe 
takes this view. They confine it to ‘‘ Christian States,” to the ex- 
clusion of Turkey, Persia, China, Japan, and other non-Christian 
nations ; they systematically deny to these other countries those 
rights of autonomy which they claim for themselves. Prof. Levi 
passes very lightly over this matter in the case of Japan. He 
does not mention the treaties by which a ruinous system of low 
Tariff duties was forced on that empire. Nor has he a word 
about the vain effort of Japan, with the moral support of the 
United States, tosecure a peaceable release from the chains which 
bind her. And of course such a trifle as the breaking down of 
the quarantine at Yokohama in 1876 is not worth mentioning, al- 
though it did cost the lives of 72,000 Japanese. 

As regards the Fisheries Question, Prof. Levi takes no notice 
of the agreement between Great Britain and the United States in 
1783, and gives the Convention of 1818 without even a hint of the 
American contention that it was materially modified by the agree- 
ment to terminate the colonial restrictions on trade in 1830. He 

uotes Mr. Bayard’s abortive Agreement of June 5th, 1884, as 
though it were a regularly ratified treaty on our part, and still in 
force; omits mention of the retaliatory features of the law of 

1887; and concludes with great complacency: ‘“ But the differ- 

ence has been adjusted by the appointment of a Fishery Commis- 

sion, composed of three members from each side, with power to 
deal with all the questions affecting the North American Fish- 
eries.” This i news! 
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All mention is omitted of the settlements effected by the Rec- 
iprocity Treaty of 1854-67, and of that reached by the Halifax 
Tribunal under the Treaty of Washington. The creation and 
action of this tribunal are ignored in the historical sketch of Ar- 
bitration, as also the arbitration of the dispute about the San Juan 
boundary by the Emperor William. Indeed the book is so imper- 
fect that while it is not without value to those who have other 
text-books, it is quite unfit to be treated as suitable for independ- 
ent use. Its best feature is its account of international agree- 
ments as regards copyright, trade-marks, postal charges, extradi- 
tion, and the like. ‘The Appendix contains the text of the Treaty 

of Washington. 





‘““THEe FIGHTING VERES.” Lives of Sir Francis Vere and of Sir 
Horace Vere. By Clements R. Markham, author of the “ Life 
of the great Lord Fairfax.” Pp. xi and 508. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

There are few chapters in English history more honorable 
than the share the nation took in the liberation of Holland from 
the Spanish yoke. It was for a principle, and not for any selfish 
gain, that the English volunteers began to flock to the standard of 
William of Orange at the very opening of the struggle. It was as 
much in deference to the popular enthusiasm as for any dynastic 
end, that the government of Queen Elizabeth in 1585, the year 
after William’s assassination, threw itself into the struggle with 
the power which stood in the front of the Roman Catholic inter- 
est in Europe. And it was for principle that after Elizabeth’s 
death, and the policy of neutrality had been taken up instead by 
her Stuart successors, the volunteers fought on for Holland and 
the Palatinate until the Peace of Westphalia put an end to the 
wars for religion in Europe. 

In this struggle the name of Sir Philip Sidney stands out as 
the most illustrious, although he fell too soon to effect anything 
for the Protestant cause. Next his uncle, Elizabeth’s favorite, 
the Earl of Leicester, stands conspicuous as the leader of the first 
English army in the Low Countries. But the two Veres, Sir 
Francis and Sir Henry, are altogether the best embodiments of 
the staunch and persistent sympathy of the English people for 
their Protestant brethren of the continent. Their term of service 
in Holland and Germany extends with some interruptions over 
forty-seven years of hard and desperate fighting, generally against 
the most renowned commanders and the best drilled forces in Eu- 
rope. They fought side by side through much of the war for the 
liberation of the Low Countries. They sailed together into Cadiz 
in the splendid expedition of 1595, when the city was captured 
and sacked by way of reprisal for the Armada, and to force Philip 
to keep his troops at home for the defense of his kingdom. Of 
their inner life we know only what we gather from the reports of 
their deeds as soldiers. But they seem to have been a pair of fine, 
loyal, staunch Englishmen, who loved each other and their coun- 
try and their religion, and hated the Pope and the Spaniard after 
the fashion approved in those times. ‘Their record is stained by 
no cruelty or barbarity beyond the use and custom of war. Their 
family affections seem to have been close and wholesome. And it 
was not unfitting that when Sir Horace Vere came back from 
this desperate effort to save the Palatinate to the King’s daughter 
and her husband, James I. stood uncovered before the brave sol- 
dier of so many wars. 

In Mr. Markham, who appears to be a descendant of one of 
the two Markhams who served under the elder brother (as Miles 
Standish served under the younger) the Veres have found a care- 
ful, painstaking, and altogether satisfactory, if not brilliant his- 
torian. His book has just the qualities which made his “ Life of 
Fairfax” the book on the subject. Of course, as in that, the mil- 
itary element predominates, and in the account of army organiza- 
tion, of weapons, of battles and sieges, Mr. Markham leaves little 
to be desired, unless it were the descriptive power to make us feel 
and see a battle as did the participants. He is not a Carlyle, and 
what is next best, he does not try to be. He seems to have taken 
pains to visit the places of note in the history, and to see, as Mr. 
Parkman does, every locality he attempts to describe. And he 
gives plans and maps enough to enable the reader to follow him 
intelligently. We miss in his list of military authorities M. Paul 
Henrard’s “‘ Histoire de 1’Artillerie en Belgique.” 

The book is handsomely printed, bound, and illustrated, ex- 
cept the map of the Low Countries, which is on too small ascale. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


*°T_ FITERS to Elder Daughters, Married and Unmarried,” by 

Helen Ekin Starrett,(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), is ase- 
ries of little homilies on the domestic virtues, excellently con- 
ceived, and set forth with point, earnestness, and tact. Such a 
work can hardly avoid being didactic, but Mrs. Starrett is full of 
charity and forbearance, and it seems to us her book must be of 





use not only to elder daughters but to mothers and fathers as well. 
She writes of such subjects as “Living Together,” “ Home Comforts,” 
“ The Servant Probiem,” “ Individuality of Children,” “Women’s 
Clubs,” etc..—showing in every direction a very earnest humani- 
tarianism as well as a thorough knowledge of the needs and essential 
compromises of family life. 


The name of Mrs. A. L. Wister to a translation is in a general 
way @ guarantee of the interesting quality of a new novel, and 
that is the fact as relates to her latest piece of work, an English 
rendering of a romance by H. Schobert, called ‘‘ Picked Up ir the 
Streets,” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) This story is undeniably inter- 
esting, the primal merit of a story, although for American taste it 
may be too sentimental and overburdened with plot. But it may 
be called a fair example of the current minor German novel. It 
narrates the history of a waif who proves to be the abandoned 
child of a noble family, and who in the end comes triumphantly 
to her own. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard issue a new edition of Miss Jane An- 
drews’s clever school book, (as it was meant to be, though it is 
really something more), called “The Seven Little Sisters who 
Live on the Round Ball which Floats in the Air.” Miss Andrews 
was a successful New England teacher, and a prefatory sketch to 
“Seven Little Sisters,” writttn by her friend, Louisa Parsons Hop- 
kins, gives an appreciative account of her labors as an educator. 
She wrote a number of what we may call idealized text-books, of 
which “ Seven Little Sisters ” is one of the best. The “ Sisters” 
represent the various races of human kind, the “ Round Ball” 
being, logically, the Earth. The conceit is agreeably carried out, 
and there is a tenderness of treatment in the whole scheme that is 
very engaging. 

“Seaside and Wayside,” by Julia McNair Wright, (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston), is Number One of the series of primary 
“Nature Readers.” These primers are intended for youngest 
readers, the style is colloquial and as simple as possible, and the 
words as far as practicable are of one syllable. The subjects 
treated in this number are crabs, bees, wasps, and spiders, and 
Miss Wright contrive to make her topics thoroughly entertaining, 
the while she sacrifices nothing of her intention to instruct as 
well as amuse. We should say these primers were well calculated 
to induce and foster a love of Natural History. 


“A Life’s Mistake,” by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, is the latest 
issue in the J. B. Lippincott Co.’s series of ‘ Select Novels.” Our 
opinion of this performance of Mrs. Cameron’s is that it is not 
very “select,” it being, rather flashy, slangy, and pretty nearly de- 
void of all true literary quality. The endless production of such 
“ books,” and the reflection that they must needs have a vicious 
influence, cannot but make the observer despondent. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


| is addition to those already mentioned, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons announce among their forthcoming publications, “ The 
Story of Boston” by Arthur Gilman, ‘‘ The Story of Washington” 
by Charles Burr Todd, ‘‘ Selections from Lessing’s Prose,” edited 
by Prof. Horatio S. White, and ‘‘ The Tariff History of the United 
States,” by Prof. F. W. Taussig. 

Some of the leading English publishers are beginning the 
spring season by issuing books at the rate of one a day. Books 
of travel are more numerous than usual. More important works 
are in reserve for fall publication. 


The volume of the Codperative Index to Periodicals for 1887, 
following the five-yearly Poole’s Index, 1881-6, now in press, prac- 
tically begins a series of annual supplements to Poole. It should, 
therefore, be as complete and adequate as practicable, and the 
publisher will issue a one-alphabet author-index to all articles in- 
dexed of which author’s name is given, now in preparation by Mr. 
Fletcher. 

Mr. T. Timayensis claims to be the head of the “ Minerva 
Publishing Company ” of New York and the author of the work 
recently issued by it called ‘“‘ The Original Mr. Jacobs,” an out- 
rageous attack upon the Hebrew race. Mr. Timayensis is the 
author of a “‘ History of Greece,” published some time since. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston’s “ School History of America’”’ will 
not be published by Messrs. Appleton until next fall. 

Major J. B. Pond, the lecture manager, “benefitted” by a 
complimentary matinee at Chickering Hall, New York, recently. 

he readers were “ Bill Nye,” Max O’Rell, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. Mr. Cable, who was announced, was uuable to appear. 

Mr. Bigelow’s Edition of Franklin’s Works, the publication 
of which is now nearly completed, is to be follow by an edition, 
uniform with this in general style (and also limited as to the num- 
ber of copies to be printed), of the “‘ Correspondence and Diaries 
of Washington,” which will be edited by Worthington C. Ford. 
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This will contain a large amount of matter not previously put in- 
to print, and is expected to be completed in twelve or thirteen 
volumes. (Putnams.) 

Mr. T. Whittaker will issue at once the second part of Jen- 
ning’s ‘“‘ Manual of Church History,” covering the medizval and 
modern eras. 

The author of ‘‘The Biddy Club,” published by A. ©. Me- 
Clurg & Co. lately, and well-received, is Mrs. Arthur W. Worth- 
ington of Minneapolis. 

E. & J. Young & Co. have in press the “ Lenten Lectures” 
lately delivered by Rev. Dr. Dix in Trinity Chapel, New York, 
which have been severely commented on in some quarters. 

The “ Old South Leaflets,” which have been published during 
the last five years in connection with the annual courses of histor- 
ical lectures at the Old South Meeting House, Boston, have at- 
iracted so much attention that it has been determined to publish 
a general series of leaflets, with the needs of schools, etc., especi- 
ally in mind. Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. will, by special arrange- 
ment, publish the leaflets. They will be largely reproductions of 
important original political and historical papers. 

Messrs. Appleton publish at once “ Evolution and Its Rela- 
tion to Religious Thought,” by Joseph LeConte. 

Lieut. S. Millett Thompson has devoted years to a “ History 
of the Thirteenth Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try,” of which he was an officer. The book consists almost 
wholly of private letters and diaries written at the front by the of- 
ficers and men of the regiment, and contains twenty-six maps, 
tracings, plots, and sketches of fields and camps. The work will 
be published soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The second and final volume of Thomas Stevens’s “Around 
the World on a Bicycle ” will be published simultaneously in this 
country and in London. 

A sharp practice, says the Publishers’ Weekly, has lately been 
developed by so-called family story papers, of appropriating to 
their own use in illustrating their papers, illustrations from some 
of the best books—fac-similies being made by process—without as 
much as asking for them. A Boston publisher lately stopped one 
of this new class of literary thieves, who pleaded ignorance in the 
matter, and supposed they could use any picture in any book 
they wished without hindrance. It will be well for publishers to 
“look sharp” after these parties, or they will find copies of many 
of their best and most expensive wood-cuts adorning the pages of 
various cheap periodicals and sometimes in very cheap and low 
company. 

“ Practical Statistics,” by Chas. F. Pidgin, chief clerk of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, is announced by the William 
E. Smythe Co., Boston. 

The Columbia Spectator has opened a subscription among the 
college students of the country for a fund for the monument to 
Audubon, the naturalist. 

The German writer, Ferdinand Von Schmid, better known 
by his pseudonym of ‘ Dranmor,” died at Berne recently, at the 
age of 65. He published a number of practical works of merit, 
as well as a volume on “ The Commerce of Brazil.” 

Hougtton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation two new vol- 
umes in the American Commonwealth Series, ‘‘ Missouri,’ by 
Professor Lucien Carr, of Harvard, and “Indiana,” by T. P. 
Dunn, Jr. 

Chapman & Hall are now publishing in London a popular 
edition of the complete works of Thomas Carlyle at a shilling a 
volume. They are not mere pamphlets, but are well printed and 
cloth bound. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, wife of a English critic and journal- 
ist, has written a novel called “ Robert Elsmere,” which the Lon- 
don Times (to whose editorial columns the author’s husband is a 
contributor), calls ‘‘ an attack upon revealed religion.”” Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is announced, is to review the book in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Mr. Sidney Buxton, M. P., has been engaged for the last six 
years upon a work dealing with English finance. A portion of it 
is now in the press of Mr. Murray, London. The title is ‘“‘ Finance 
and Politics; an Historical Study ;’’ and practically the work 
will be an account of English history and finance since Pitt’s 
time. 

The writer known by the nom de plume of Count Paul Vasili, 
promises a second volume of “ La Société de Paris,” dealing with 
the political life of the capital. The Count’s volume on Berlin 
Society has reached its twenty-seventh edition. 

A highly important art work, called “‘ Monuments of Greek 
and Roman Sculpture” is announced at Munich by Frederich 
Bruckmann, and in London by Asher & Co. The work will be 





completed in eighty parts, each containing five plates in perma- 
nent phototype with German text by Prof. Heinrich Brunn. The 
photographs are taken directly from casts in European museums, 
and the work will be superintended by Dr. Leopold Julius. The 
form is large folio and the size of the cartoons 18 x 25 inches. The 
price is fixed at $5 per part. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says ‘‘A certain able family 
is getting quite a monopoly in the London publishing trade. Mr. 
T. Wemyss Reid is, as every one knows, supreme at Cassell’s, and 
now I hear that Mr. Stuart J. Reid is chief reader at Sampson 
Low’s.” 

Edwin Holder, the biographer of Lord Shaftesbury, is en- 
gaged in writing a work on the progress of Christian civilization, 
especially in connection with missionary enterprise during the 
last hundred years. 

Mr. Nutt, London, will shortly issue a new work by Mr. 
Oscar Wilde called “Five Fairy Tales,” with full page illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane. 

Dr. Georg Schweinfurth and Prof. Freidrich Ratzel have pub- 
lished a biography of Emin Pasha, consisting largely of letters 
and reports addressed to them and Drs. Felkin and Hartlaub by 
the traveler during the last few years. It is a labor of love, the 
proceeds of which are to go towards the purchase of a new libra- 
ry and scientific outfit for Emin Pasha. Nearly all his collections 
were lost by fire at Lado and Wadelai, and he has expressed his 
keen sense of deprivation at the loss of his books. A number of 
volumes have already been sent him by the Karl Ritier-Stiftnug 
of Leipsic. Dr. Felkin will prepare an English edition of the bi- 
ography. 

Rev. Edwin T. Venning has now completed his translation of 
Mr. Van Perclaar’s work on the horrors of the opium trade in Java; 
it will bear the title ‘‘ Baboe Dalima; or the Opium Fiend.” 

Dr. Paspati, who at the time of the massacre of the islanders 
of Scio by the Turks was sold by them for a slave and afterwards 
escaped to America, will publish this month in London a work 
on the language of Scio, the result of a recent visit to his native 
country. 

Mr. Ruskin talks of following up the translation of “ Ulric, 
the Farm Servant,’’ now being published under his supervision, 
with translations of some of Gotthelf’s shorter stories. Miss Kate 
Greenaway has been doing some illustrations for them at Mr. 
Ruskin’s suggestion. 

Messrs. Hachette & Co., Paris, announced a new issue in fifty 
weekly parts, at one franc each, of the French translation of 
Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso,” by Du Pays, with 616 illustrations 
by Gustave Doré. 

Mr. Ephraim George Squier, the antiquarian and traveler, died 
in Brooklyn on the 17th inst., aged 67. Mr. Squier had a varied 
career as journalist, and South American explorer, and was best 
known for his book on the history and antiquities of Peru, pub- 
lished in 1874, and which has become a standard. His ‘“‘Aboriginal 
Monuments” of the Valley of the Mississippi, and the State of 
New York, are studies of consequence. He wrote a great deal 
on antiquarian and economic subjects. 

The series of monographs on the famous writers of France, 
which are now in course of publication in Paris will be reproduced 
here by A. C. McClurg & Co. The early volumes have been trans- 
lated by Professor Melville B. Anderson. The series will be one 
of eminent value, for the work has been confided to some of the 
most distinguished living writers of France. Messrs. McClurg 
announce for immediate publication M. Gaston Boissier’s ‘“ Ma- 
dame de Sevigne ;” E. Caro’s “ George Sand,” and Albert Sarel’s 
“ Montesblen ” will soon follow. Other volumes of the series will 
be: ‘“ Voltaire,” by Ferdinand Brunetiere ; ‘‘ Racine,” by Anatole 
France ; “‘ Rousseau,” by M. Cherbuliez; ‘ Victor Cousin,” by 
Jules Simon ; ‘ Lamartine,” by M. de Pomairols; “ Balzac,” by 
Paul Bourget ; “‘ Musset,”’ by Jules Lemaire, ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve,” by 
M. Taine, and “ Guizot,” by G. Monod. 

James Hogg, best known as the publisher of the collected 
edition of De Quincey’s works, died lately at the age of eighty-two. 
The first book he published (1841) was a “‘ Narrative of some Pas- 
sages in the History of Eenoolooapik” (the first Esquimo who 
visited England), written by Dr. Alexander Macdonald, after- 
wards one of the surgeons of the Erebus and Terror. In 1845 
Mr. Hogg started The Instructor, which was continued for a 
period of fifteen years, and subsequently Titan, a monthly maga- 
gine. Mr. Hogg and his sons published several successful books 
for children, and made a great hit with London Society, which was 
edited by James Hogg, Jr. 

D. C. Heath & Co. announce for June a translation of Paolo 
Mantegazza’s ‘‘ Testa, A Book for Boys.” It is a companion book 
to De Amicis’s “ Cuoré.” The translation will be made under the 
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supervision of Prof: L. D. Ventura, of Boston, and of the Sauveur 
Summer School of Languages. 

Prof. Frank H. Foster, of Oberlin University, is the author of 
a book which the Scribners have in hand for early publication, 
the purpose of which is to explain the German Seminary Method 
of original study in the historical sciences. The author is an 
enthusiast on this subject, and makes many valuable suggestions 
as to the ways in which this scheme of study can be applied with 
profit in this country. 

It is learned that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has post- 
poned the publication of the remaining volumes of his ‘‘ Memoirs ” 
for an indefinite period. The Duke desires to publish a selection 
from his correspondence with Prince Albert and with the King of 
the Belgians; but objections have been raised in what are termed 
“the highest quarters,” and there are numerous allusions to Prus- 
sian policy generally, and to Prince Bismarck in particular, which 
= scarcely be relished at Berlin. The work comes down to 
1871. 

The next volume of the “Camelot Series,’ to be edited by 
Walter Clode, will consist of a selection of Seneca’s prose, found- 
ed on the translations of Lodge and Sir Roger L’Estrange. 

Prescott Innes, of Glasgow, has in preparation a ‘“ Book- 
Hunter’s Library” in thirty volumes. He says that he has col- 
lected in the course of a busy life some very rare books, some of 
which “are unknown, in name even, to such bibliographers as 
Lowndes, Alibone, or Quaritch,” and he proposes to reprint. them 
in large print and elegant style. Ten volumes of the series will 
be a reprint of Balthasar Bekker’s—a Dutch theologian—‘ His- 
tory of Magic.” The first part only has hitherto been published 
in England, and that event took place as far back as the begin- 

ning of the seventeeth century 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


die monthly sheet issued by the Manufacturers’ Club of this 

city, and called The Manufacturer, has been changed to asemi- 
monthly, and the monthly Bulletin, issued by the Textile Associ- 
ation has been united with it, the editorial direction of the united 
journal being in charge of a committee of which Mr. Charles 
Heber Clark is chairman. Mr. Wm. T. Seal, who had been con- 
ducting the Bulletin, will be assistant editor. The Manufacturer is 
a vigorous representative of American interests, and illustrates the 
— and strength of the club-under whose auspices it is pub- 
lished. 

An American Notes and Queries resembling the English peri- 
odical of that name, will make its appearance next month in Phil- 
adelphia under the direction of Mr. William 8. Walsh, the editor 
of Lippincott’s Magazine, and his brother Henry C. Walsh, for- 
merly editor of The Catholic World. 

The Princess Christian contributes to the April number of the 
Woman’s World an article on Nursing as a profession for women. 


The Canadian Bookseller is the title of a new trade journal 
issued by the Canadian Bookseller Company, of which Daniel A. 
Rose is manager, at Toronto. It is published in the interests of 
the book, stationery, and kindred trades. 

Judge George C. Barrett, of the Supreme Court, New York, 
before whom the ‘“ boodle” Aldermen and Jacob Sharp were tried, 
has written an article on “ Miscarriages of Justice” which will ap- 
pear in the Forum for May. 


Harper’s Magazine will print as a serial the life of Garibaldi, 
which has just been published in Italy. 

“ Arundel Castle” is the subject of the latest of Miss Balch’s 
“ Glimpses of Old English Homes” in the English Illustrated. The 
paper was revised by the Duke of Norfolk. 

The interesting announcement is made that a few more sub- 
scriptions will warrant the revival of the Rhode Island Historical 
Magazine. This periodical was long one of the best of its class, 
and it is to be hoped the efforts for reviving it may be successful. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Wm. R. H. Tilley, Newport. 


The Publishers’ Weekly has completed the printing of its An- 
nual Catalogue and it waits now only on the binder. The Catalogue 
will be peculiarly interesting from the printers and bibliographers’ 
point of view, because of its use of the method of separate elec- 
trotype blocks for each title, the method advocated by Prof. Jew- 
ett of the Smithsonian Institution, a generation ago. 








OnE COLD IS SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany- 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take car 





AR1 NOTES. 


BY has the opening of spring, comes the season of review and 

comparison in the schools, overlooking the work done dur- 
ing the winter, and noting the progress made by students. The 
first of the Art Schools to enter the field this year is the School of 
Design for Women, an institution which has been gaining ground 
steadily of late, under the competent management of Miss Emily 
Sartain. Miss Sartain and her corps of assistants gave a reception 
to the friends of students and of the school, in accordance with 
the annual custom, on Tuesday evening of this week. The main 
feature of the occasion was the display of work accomplished in 
the classes, studies in oils and water colors, black and white draw- 
ings from life, from the antique and from nature, examples of 
modelling, etchings, and etched plates, original designs for deco- 
rative and other practical purposes, together with illustrations of 
the course of instruction pursued in the schools from the begin- 
ning. With this collective display of what the students have 
been doing during the year, it is satisfactory to note that the 
principal was enabled to express herself as eminently well pleased. 
Miss Sartain is a discerning critic and a conscientious teacher, and 
the students are prone to consider her standard of requirement as 
set very high indeed. When, therefore, she is willing to put the 
seal of her approval on the work of the school as well done, and 
more than satisfactory, the verdict may be accepted as the best 
word that can be or need be said on the occasion. The exhibition 
has remained open during the week and has attracted much ad- 
miring attention. 

The attendance at the Spring Exhibition of the National 
Academy in New York is currently reported as greater than ever 
before. The weather has been favorable for the most part, so far, 
and on pleasant afternoons the galleries are daily filled and often 
crowded with visitors. The receipts from admissions and cata- 
logues are already sufficient to cover the expenses of the Academy, 
—not including the schools,—for the entire year. 

One of the results of this exhibition will be to confirm the 
conclusion that the Academy needs more room. It has outgrown 
the accommodation which was provided on a generous scale and 
was more than sufficient forty years ago, and now must find space 
for at least one more large gallery, and for fully double the pres- 
ent school room. 

The sales at this exhibition are increasing, and bid fair to 
run ahead of last year. The opening was not very brilliant, but 
the recent record is more encouraging and the present promise is 
that the contributing artists will have every reason to be satisfied. 
The most important sale was noted last Saturday, it being Thomas 
Hovenden’s picture entitled “ Their Pride,” the price being $2,- 
500. This work which was seen in Philadelphia, is the most 
noticeable American picture of the year. It is not only a master- 
piece by an artist of the first rank, but it has historic value that 
will be more fully appreciated as seen in perspective. In its rep- 
resentation of negro life it gives a faithful portraiture of types 
now familiar but probably in transition. The colored race in this 
country is passing through a phase of development which will 
lead to no one knows what results. Mr. Hovenden has perceived 
and reflected a stage of this progress of the highest ethnic inter- 
est ; showing the mutations in domestic life and environment and 
the modifications of character from generation to generation, fix- 
ing the current condition of the race, and depicting their passing 
history with the masterly touch of genius. The picture has gone 
into private hands, and it is gratifying that such a work should 
find immediate sale, but, all the same, it is greatly to be hoped 
that eventually it will be made accessible to students and the 
public in some suitable gallery. 

The award of prizes for the Spring Exhibition was made by 
vote of the contributing artists on Wednesday. The Clarke prize 
of $300 for the best figure composition went to H. Siddons Mow- 
bray for the picture entitled “ Evening Breeze.” The Hallgarten 
prizes of $300, $200, and $100, were awarded to George de F. Brush 
for the “Sculptor and the King,” H. R. Poore for “* Fox Hounds,” 
and Charles C. Curran for a “* Breezy Day.” The Norman W. 
Dodge prize, offered for the best painting by a woman, was won 
by Amanda Brewster Sewell. 

Next week the annual exhibition of the American artists will 
be opened at the Yanrell galleries in New York. The contribu- 
tions are sufficiently numerous, and a valuable collection is prom- 
ised, but the old spirit of opposition to the National Academy is 
no longer manifested among the younger artists, and the emula- 
tion that inspired former efforts is noticeably lacking. There is, 
however, room enough and material enough in New York for two 
spring exhibitions and indeed until the National Academy can af- 
ford wall space for more than six or seven hundred pictures, a sec- 
ond exhibition is almost a neccessity. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINANCIAL. 


STATIONERY, ECT. 





ARE YOU A READER OF THE 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY? 


A brilliant and richly illustrated monthly periodical. 


THE BEST HISTORICAL MONTHLY IN 
THE WORLD. 





This is the only magazine devoted exclusively to 
history and the literature, antiquities, and curiosities 
of history that covers the whole American field It 
is conducted in a spirited and popular manner, and 
it is printed with such care and taste that it is a pleas- 
ure to turn its elegant pages. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, !I888. 


FRONTISPIECE —The original Robertson miniatures 
of President and Mrs. Washington, never before 
engraved. 

UNPUBLISHED WASHINGTON PORTRAITS. 
Some of our Early Artists. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
Illustrated with portraits, including examples of 
Peale and Malbone. 


ACQUISITION OF FLORIDA. 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 


BETWEEN ALBANY AND BUFFALO. 
Early Transportation and Travel in New York. 
Professor S. G. Hopkins. 

THE FALLACY OF 1860. 
S. W. Clason. 

CHURCH GOING IN NEW YORK CITY IN 1787. 
Extract from diary of Rey. Manasseh Cutler. 


CONQUEST OF THE MAYAS. Part I. 
Mrs. Alice D. L Plongeon. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S POCKET NOTE-BOOK IN 
1828. 


A WASHINGTON RELIC. 
Cecil Hampden Cutts Howard. 


And other interesting articles : 
HISTOKIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS.—MINOR 
TOPICS.—ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS —NOTES.— 
yh ie NO- 
ICES. 


There is no periodical in existence more absolutely 
indispensable to the well-chosen library, whether 
public or private, or more desirable and appropriate 
for the cultivated home and the study table. 

There are few colleges or school libraries of any 
magnitude in the country where this magnificent 
magazine is not esteemed a necessity, and its files are 
preserved with consumate care for reference. 





‘“*No magazine on the whole list is better worth 
the money that it costs, measured by the amount of 
solid instruction that one may get from their pages,” 
—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“It is an admirably diversified collection of pa- 
pers, not too heavy for the entertainment of the aver- 
age reader, and not too light for real value.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


‘Tt is as beautiful a specimen of artistic taste and 
delicacy as one could well desire to see in his home, 
and it is saying much to assert that its contents are in 
keeping with i's artistic make-up. Its name is not a 
mere prefix, but tells exactly what it is—American 
history.’”’"— The Occident, San Francisco. 


‘‘The best historical magazine ever published in 
America.’’—Hamilton College Literary Monthly. 


‘« An almost priceless treasure of lore is the bound 
volume (XVIII) just issued of the ‘Magazine of 
American History.’’’—New York World. 





Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
PUBLISHED AT 





LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WELSBACH 


INCANDESCENT 
GASLIGHT CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


122 SOUTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











HIS COMPANY OFFERS a limited 
amount of full-paid Capital Stock 
of the PHILADELPHIA WELSBACH 
CO., par value $100, at $30 per share, 
payable in two instalments. By the terms 
of a guarantee, which will be explained to 
intending investors, the actual risk will 
probably not exceed $2.00 per share, while 
large profits are reasonably sure. 

This wonderful system of lighting is now 
on exhibition at 122 South Twelfth Street, 
from 3 to 10 p. m., where the Subscription 
Book is open, 

A. O. GRANGER, 


PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL T. BODINE, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


Board of Directors. 


GEORGE PHILLER, WM. G. WARDEN, 
WILLIAM WOOD, W. W. GIBBS, 
THOMAS DOLAN, RANDAL MORGAN, 
WM. M. SINGERLY, ROBT. GLENDINNING, 
JOHN G. READING, T. J. MONTGOMERY, 
A. O. GRANGER, A. G. RICHEY. 


Advisory Committee of Stockholders. 


HENRY C. GIBSON, T. WISTAR BRowN, 
LEMUEL COFFIN, WILLIAM BROCKIE, 
Wo. T. CARTER, CLAYTON FRENCH, 

J. E. GILLINGHAM, THOMAS COCHRAN, 

C. P, HELFENSTEIN, A. C. HUMPHREYs, 
J. B. ALTEMUS, MORTON MCMICHAEL, 
JAMES A. WRIGHT, I. V. WILLIAMSON, 
H. H. Houston, WAYNE MACVEaGH. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





A RARE CHANCE 


We now put upon the market our 
New Fountain Pen, which we pro- 


$2 5O nounce the most reliable Fountain 
. Pen yet produced for simplicity, dur- 
ability, and easy adaptability to a 

FOR writer’s wants. The holder is of best 


vulcanized rubber, and pen of fine 
gold, and with care will last a life- 


$1 5 (0) time. 
. We guarantee each pen. 


Regular price, $2 00. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this Pen, and our 
new Imperial Writing Inks, wHicH 


$ 2 5 () WE ALSO GUARANTEE, We will offer for 
. a short time 


$2.50 for $1.50. 
FOR Or, in other words, will give one of 
our Fountain Pens, and a quart bottle 


of Jet Black Combined Writing or 

$1. 50 Copying, or Blue-Black Writing Fluid 
FOR $1.50 

WM. H. HOSKINS CO., 


Manufacturing Stationers, 


927 ARCH STREET. 











TYPEWRITER. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 








[* this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manazer. 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 













sow 
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FINE ARTS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











Engravings, 
Etchings. 
Paintings, 
Easels , 
Pedestals, 


Picture 
Frames, 


Etc. = 
806 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 








DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 

One of the Jarcest buildings in the city, and the 


ia Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


--: DRY: GOODS:-— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods 














INTERIOR DECORATION. 


LLBO 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN, 

For Volumes XIII., (October 23, 1886, to 
April 16, 1887,) and XIV., (April 23 to 
October, 15, 1887. 

*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
the Publisher of THE AMERICAN. 














The BOSTON GLOBE says of it: It is a marvel of taste 
and beauty and one cannot undersiand how it possibly 
can be published for such a trifling price. 


HE 
(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OF ART AND DECORATION. 





Each number contains an Etching or Photo- 
gravure by a leading artist. Upwards of 
thirty other fine illustrations and articles by 
the best foreign and American writers on art. 





50 cents a year. 25 cents a copy. 





—PUBLISHED BY— 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE 


CHESTNUT STREET COR. TWELFTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
OF EVOLUTION. 


A popular exposition of facts bearing upon the 
Darwinian theory. By Prof. Angelo Heil- 
prin, Curator of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, price, $1.00. 


“The preacher or layman who desires to know 
something of the facts and something of the kinds of 
facts which recommend themselves to the naturalist 
in considering such questions, will do well to read 
this little book.” —N. Y. Nation. 


TOWN GEOLOGY: THE LESSON OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA ROCKS. 


Studies of nature along the highways and among 
the byways of a Metropolitan town. By the 
same author. 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 


‘His delightful book subordinates the dry scien- 
tific to the picturesque and poetic. There is no gentle- 
man or lady dwell ng anywhere near Philadelphia, 
on either side of the Delaware, who, if endowed with 
any taste for the work of creation, will not enjoy this 
curious monograph.” —Phila. Evening Bulletin. 


‘The present volume is an admirable exemplifi- 
cation of the true method of — mudy. ... 
The work is admirably done, and the studious citizens 
of the —— —— — —_— — — bh han 

oun 0 who has perform: e a - 
ar Saenes Monthly. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 





INSURANCE. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Buulding, 








Total assets, Oct. 1,1887, $2,344,418.75. 





DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS CHAS. P. PEROT, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CaSsTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 














—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Ship 








Building 
and 
Engine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINANCE. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000. 





CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 


cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 8. FOURTH ST. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Capital, - $&5,000,000.00. 





OrFicr, BULLITT BUILDING, Puita. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. : 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ev Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities, 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER,. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000, 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of gg A ‘eos 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

= Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


8. 
The Compeny also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


iT. 
wae COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. . 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A, CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JoHN C. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 

TA ignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the fae. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. Z 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 

‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 

Richard Y. Cook, 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LiFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toact as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &e., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C, Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa S. Wing. 





Insurance at actual cost. 


CHARTERED 1835, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


BOSTON. 
SURPLUS --------- - — $2,395,450.738 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly — cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 
MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 183 S. Fourth Street, Bullitt Building. 











